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Consolidated Airplanes 
Wear Well 


Quality is first in their design and manufacture 
Up-keep, ordinarily a serious problem is almost nil 



Only American manufacturers specializing in training airplanes 
Five years continuous development on one basic design 
Safest training and sportsmen’s airplanes ever flown 

Contractors to United States Army and Navy 


CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Buffalo, New York 
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The Home of 


These splendid facilities stand 
squarely behind the production 
of “Wasp” engines. Situated in 
the very center of the finest 
manufacturing district of New 
England, there is assured the 
skilled workmanship so essential 
for this work. 


THE 

PRATT A WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 

LANDING FACILITIES MUNICIPAL FIELD AND CONNECTICUT RIVER ON AIRWAYS MAPS 


Into every engine is built the 
qualities which make for the fine 
performance and dependability 
so vital in both military and 
commercial flying. 
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With the assembling of Con- 
gress for the short Christmas 
session, each year brings the An- 
nual Reports of the various 
Government departments for 
presentation by the President. 
Such documents, as a rule, make 
rather dull reading but, never- 
theless, they are of very prime 
importance in their respective 
fields since they not only set 
down the progress of the past 
but to a limited extent define the 
activities of the future. 

Space in Aviation does not 
permit the publication in full 
of such of these important doc- 
uments as pertain to aeronau- 
tics, but every endeavor is made 
to bring out the most significant 
points raised in each case in the 
form of an abstract or a series 
of extracts. The President’s 
Budget Message is of such im- 
port at this time as to speak for 
itself, but the very closest at- 
tention should also be given to 
the report of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, by all those who desire to 
keep pace with aeronautical 
progress. Contrary to what 
may be a prevalent belief, the 
report of this committee is not 
concerned solely with the “xyz” 
of aeronautics but is given over 
vert - largely to a summation of 
aeronautical progress in all 
branches, military, commercial 
and technical. 
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THE SCHNEIDER CUP RACE 



CURTISS-REED PROPELLERS 

A LL machines competing in the 1926 Schneider Cup Race at 
Norfolk, Virginia, on November 1 3th, were equipped with the 
R-type of Curtiss-Reed Metal Propeller. 

This new forged type of one-piece propeller has been developed to 
meet the superlative demands of racing aircraft, and is now available for 
service use in both military and commercial aircraft. 

Quantities have been supplied to both the U. S. Army and Navy 
for use on standard Service planes. 


THE CURTISS AEROPLANE 
Offices: 

GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 



& MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 

Factories: 

GARDEN CITY & BUFFALO, N. Y. 



The 1928 Budget 

T HE PRESIDENT’S message to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, transmitting the Budget for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1927 to June 30, 1928, is undoubtedly the 
most significant document to date in the history of gov- 
ernmental aviation in the national defense and in com- 
merce. Before the close of the last session, Congress 
passed comprehensive measures to insui'e reasonably ade- 
quate development of national defense in the air in the 
form of the five-year programs for the Army and the 
Navy, but, at that time, Aviation pointed out that there 
was considerable difference between Congress authoriz- 
ing an appropriation and the money actually being ap- 
propriated. The present Budget message had, therefore, 
been awaited with much concern and it is very gratify- 
ing to find that, in most respects at least, the President is 
ready to back up the recommendations of Congress. 

As stated at the conclusion of the part of the message 
devoted to aviation, a total of more than $82,500,000 is 
requested for the air activities of the Government dur- 
ing the coming year. A review of the individual appro- 
priations for the various activities, does not show very 
startling increases, with the exception of the procure- 
ment section for the Army Air Corps. It is felt, how- 
ever, that the real significance of the present aviation 
program is not so much in the amounts of money in- 
volved, although this is of prime importance, blit in the 
definite policy which has been adopted, insuring wise 
and complete expenditure of funds appropriated. Thus, 
by far the most important feature of the air programs 
which became law at the close of the last Congressional 
session was the continuing policy involved and the more 
sympathetic attitude insured towards the aircraft indns- 

The Air Corps estimate for the coming year is a total 
of $20,602,594. Last year’s total Air Corps appropria- 
tion was $15,050,000 which indicates a satisfactory in- 
crease for the coming year. For the Navy, the increase 
is nothing like so great, the present estimate being $19,- 
981,000 compared with $18,505,288 last year. In addi- 
tion, however, there is added to the 1928 estimate the 
sum of $1,850,000 for salaries and provisions, provided 
the two new aircraft carriers are put into commission 
during the coming year. Of these sums, the Aircraft 
Industry is to receive $20,600,000 for new airplanes and 
equipment for both services. 

The question of lightcr-than-air development, however, 
is by no means satisfactory. Before the close of its last 
session Congress authorized the construction of two 
6.000.000 cu. ft. rigid airships, one of which was to be 
started before July 1, 1928. It also authorized and ap- 
propriated $300,000 for the construction of an all-metal 
airship of experimental size to determine the possibilities 
of this type. While, on paper, the all-metal principle 
sounds feasible, it requires proof, and the recommenda- 
tion in the Budget message for holding up the construc- 


tion of the first of the 6,000,000 eu. ft. ships until the 
all-metal airship principle has been proved or disproved, 
is absurd. If this policy had been followed regarding 
airplanes when the trend towards all-metal aircraft was 
at its inception, the result would have been calainatous. 
Are we to neglect entirely our lightcr-than-air develop- 
ment because we happen to be spending a small sum on 
an experiment along new lines, and neglect it for no less 
than two years, as is indicated by the suggestion that 
the authorized date for starting construction on the first 
big airship be delayed, if necessary until after July 1, 
1928? And all this, in the face of the fact that Great 
Britain will have two of the largest commercial airships 
in the World in the air late next year, and Germany, 
Italy and Japan arc progressing rapidly in lightcr-than- 
air development. 

It is such inconsistencies in governmental programs 
that continue to keep our air defenses below the neces- 
sary and proper standard, in spite of our superiority to 
technical development. The Army Air Corps, likewise 
is to continue under an unnecessary handicap, only in 
this case it is one of personnel. General Patrick, in hts 
Annual Report, emphasized the lack of commissioned 
personnel and indicated as the cause of the shortage the 
fact that the conditions of promotion, etc., are most un- 
satisfactory. Congress directed the Secretary of War 
to investigate this situation and a report has been made 
but in the meantime, the Air Corps estimates to provide 
for commissioned personnel up to the new strength au- 
thorized are rejected until the service first absorbs the 
additional officers necessary to bring its actual strength 
up to that authorized under the old law. It would seem 
that money which is thereby saved as a result of the 
temporary reduction in commissioned strength might 
well be appropriated as additional funds for training, 
in order to provide the necessary officer personnel to 
bring the Air Corps commissioned strength up to nor- 

Undoubtedly, the most important new feature of the 
President’s message, is that which deals with the new 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce. The 
budget provides a total of $4,015,750, for civil aviation, 
of which $796,250 is for regulatory work and $3,219,500 
for the establishment and maintenance of airways and 
aids to air navigation. All of which can onlv'be re- 
garded as the first definite step the United States has 
taken to place American commercial aviation on a par 
with that of Europe. It is in effect a very generous sub- 
sidy. 

In bringing his message to a conclusion, the President 
indicated his sympathy towards the aircraft industry 
and the necessity of fostering it to the utmost extent in 
the interests of national defense. It is to be hoped that 
this sympathetic attitude will not wane, as it has done in 
the past, and that a true appreciation of the importance 
to the national defense of a strong aircraft indnstrv will 
continue to grow in Governmental circles. 
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Budget Message Provides F or Aviation Programs 

Army and Navy Five-Year Programs Included in Estimates. 

$4,000,000 for Promotion of Commercial Aviation. 


O N DEC. 8, the Presidents message to Congress trans- 
mitting the Budget estimates for the fiscal gear ending 
June 30, 1928, was presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Before Congress adjourned for the Summer 
recess, it passed legislation providing five-gear programs for 
both Anng and naval aviation. The Presidents Budget mes- 
sage contains the first concrete indications of the sums to be 
expended in carrying into effect the legislation referred to. 
Furthermore, provision is 
made for the operations of 
the newly created Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, to undertake the pro- 
visions of the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926. That portion 
of the President's message 
which concerns aviation di- 
rectly is reprinted below . — 

Editor. 

The Congress has recently 
prescribed a well-digested and 
orderly program for the fur- 
ther development of the air 
services of the Army and 
Navy. The estimates here- 
with make adequate provision 
for carrying this program in- 
to effect. They provide for 
the immediate availability of 
certain amounts for the Air 
Corps of the Army so as not 
to delay tho inauguration of 
the five-year program. As 
the act defining the army air- 
craft program was not ap- 
proved until July 2, 1926, 
there was no opportunity to 
present to the Congress at its 
last session an estimate for 
funds fully to carry into 
effect the first increment dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1927. The 
estimates submitted herewith make ample provision for carry- 
ing into effect that part of the program for 1927 and 1928 
which orderly and efficiently can be accomplished. They do not, 
however, make provision of funds for two full yearly incre- 
ments, as I do not believe it is the desire of the Congress 
that we attempt to crowd into less than one and one-lialf years 
a full two-year increment. 

Tho act' of July 2, 1926, increases the authorised com- 
missioned strength of the Air Corps of the army by 403 
officers in yearly increments over the period of the five-year 
program. No provision for any of these additional officers 
is made in these estimates, as the Air Corps should first absorb 
the additional 328 officers necessary to bring its actual 
strength — 919 — up to the authorized strength — 1,247 under 
the old law. These 328 additional officers are to be provided 
from tho commissioned force for which provision is made in 
these estimates. The additional enlisted men authorized for 
the Air Corps are provided for in the enlisted strength of 
115,000 men. 

Ligliter-Than-Air 

The navy five-year air program approved June 24, 1926, 
authorized the construction of two rigid airships of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 cubic feet volume, the two to cost not in 
excess of $8,000,000. The act provides that the building of 
one of these ships shall be undertaken as soon ns practicable 
and prior to July 1, 1928. Having in mind that the Congress 
recently appropriated $300,000 for the construction of an 


all-metal airship for experimental purposes, to determine by 
practical demonstration the type of construction and char- 
acter of material to govern in tho future in the making of 
lighter-thnn-air craft, it is thought the part of wisdom to wait 
upon this determination, even though it may be found 
necessary to ask for an extension of the time limit placed on 
the initiation of work on one of the ships. 

Briefly summarized, provision is made in this budget under 
the appropriation items for 
the air service and other items 
which enter into the cost 
thereof, for a total of $73,- 
477,380 for aviation of the 
army and the navy. This 
amount embraces $20,600,000 
for the procurement of new 
planes and $2,400,000 for the 
construction of barracks and 
quartet's at aviation fields. It 
docs not, however, include the 
value of supplies available 
from wai surplus, which 
would increase this total by a 
number of millions of dollars. 
Commercial Aviation 
While discussing the sub- 
ject of our air service, it is 
proper here to refer to the 
other provisions made in this 
budget for air navigation. To 
carry into effect the act to 
encourage and regulate the 
use of aircraft in commerce, 
approved May 20, 1926, the 
estimates cany for the De- 
partment of Commerce $796,- 
250 for the promotion of air 
commerce and regulatory 
work, which includes funds 
for the procurement of not to 
exceed ten airplanes, and $3,- 
219,500 for the establishment 
and maintenance of aids to air navigation. The estimates 
carry $523,000 for the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Under the Department of Agriculture they 
provide $50,000 for the maintenance and operation of air- 
plane patrol in the national forests and $120,000 for special 
weather observations for the benefit of air navigation. 

The estimates for the postal service carry for the operation 
of the air mail service between Now York and San Francisco 
$2,350,000, with provision that a part of this sum be made 
available for contract service if the route be leased to private 
operators, and for the contract air mail service $2,000,000. 
The estimates for the Coast Guard cany $168,151 for the 
operation of its seaplane fleet. 

The proper development of the aeronautical industry in this 
country is essential to our national defense and commercial 
aviation. The Federal requirements for aircraft alone are 
strengthening this industry. The program which the Congress 
has prescribed for our air forces will assure the industry con- 
tinuing Federal business and an increase from other sources 
should accrue to the industry from the legislation for the en- 
couragement of commercial aviation and from the policy which 
we are following of making contracts with private operators 
for the air transportation of mail. The Government is operating 
but one air mail route and proposals have been issued by the 
Postoffice Department with a view of placing this routo under 
contract for operation by private interests. 


A Memorable Anniversary. 

The twenty-third anniversary of the first 
heavier-than-air power driven flight in the 
history of mankind passed on December 17, 
1926. On this date, in the year 1903, the 
Wright Brothers made the first flight in a 
heavier-than-air machine under its own 
power at Kitty Hawk, when, witnessed by 
but five spectators, Orville Wright remained 
in the air for 12 sec. covering a little more 
than 100 ft. against a wind of approximately 
27 m.p.h. Four flights were, in all, made 
during the day, and the last was but one 
second short of a minute in duration. It was 
made into the teeth of a 20 m.p.h. wind and 
the distance covered was 852 ft. 

From this small but great beginning the 
outstanding accomplishments in aviation 
have sprung. It has been the same close 
attention to detail which so characterized the 
Wright Brothers’ early experiments that has 
been largely responsible for the colossal 
development which has taken place in so 
short a space of time since this first memor- 
able flight. 
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Coast Guard Air Service Inaugurated 

With the delivery, recently, of three Loening Amphibian 
planes, the Air Service of the U. S. Const Guard was form- 
ally inaugurated. These machines were the first constructed 
and delivered direct to the Coast Guard under the new appro- 
priations authorized by Congress at its last session. 

During the week of Nov. 1, two of these airplanes were 
flown from the Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corpora- 
tion's plant at the foot of Thirty-first Street and East River, 
New York City, to Gloucester, Mass., and the third plane 
was flown from New York to its station at Cape May, New 
Jersey. Ensign Leonard M. Melka, one of the pilots of the 
U. S. Coast Guard, tested all the planes and flew them to 
their destination after formal inspection and acceptance by 
officers of the Coast Guard, including Comdr. Steven S. 
Ycandle who went from Washington to witness the tests. 
Lieut Comdr. E. S. Stone also flew the now planes. 

The new Coast Guard station at Gloucester is situated on 
Ten Pound Island, and is in command of Lieut. Comdr. C. C. 
Von Paulsen of the Coast Guard, also a very experienced 
naval flier. 

The Loening Amphibians delivered to the Const Guard 
have been specially equipped tor tins service, permitting of 
the installation of a much larger radio outfit than is gener- 
ally provided on planes. In order to permit of operation 
of "the Amphibians in very rough water and to minimize in- 
jury from driftwood, an especially strong and thick metal 
bottom has been provided. In addition, tho wing tip floats 
are protected by special skids, not only against possible in- 
jury from driftwood but also to enable the plane to be 
brought up on a rocky beach. The planes are equipped with 
two Lewis machine guns. 

The Coast Guard Air Service has adopted a special color- 
ing of its own for their new airplanes which consist of a 
bright chrome yellow covering tl.e entire wings and body with 
black lettering. This color is exceedingly visible ont at sea, 
and distinguishes the Coast Guard planes clearly from Army 
or Navy planes. 

The Loening Amphibian planes that have been delivered 
are similar to those already widely used by the Army Air 
Corps, the Naval Air Service, and the Marine Corps. This 
type of plane, developed three years ago by Grover Loening, 
lias been used by the Government in a remarkably wide vari- 
ety of successful expeditions, including their use, by Com- 
mander Byrd in his explorations in Greenland, in 1924, their 
successful use by the Navy in the Alaskan Survey Expedi- 
tion completed this year under the leadership of Lieut. Ben 


H. Wyatt, and, finally, their adoption by the Army Air Corps 
for the proposed flight around South America. The Amphi- 
bian type is particularly useful to the Coast Guard because 
of its ability to ran up on benches anywhere along the coast, 
and, in addition, its ability to cruise out at sea and follow 
up any operations by flying inland, and, if necessary, landing 
on a landing field hundreds of miles from the coast itself. 
As stated officially by Coast Guard officers before the Con- 
gressional Committee last year, the need for an air unit of 
the Coast Guard has been apparent for several years and, 
since the smugglers and rum-runners had taken extensively 
to the air, this need has grown more and more imperative. 
While some planes have in the past been temporarily bor- 
rowed by the Const Guard from the Navy, the former having 
its own planes and its own service will now permit the Coast 
Guard to greatly extend its operations against the rum- 
runners. The Loaning Amphibian planes can cruise for over 
600 miles at 100 m.p.li. and will be able to radio to patrol 
boats complete lntormatioii on operations verv much farther 
out to sea than would be possible in any other way. 

In addition to that, experiments have also been carried out 
by Lieut. Comdr. C. C. Von Paulsen, U.S.C.G., with a special 
type of reel and life line to be used by the planes in running 
a line from wrecks to the shore where the vessel might be 
too far off for the effective nso of the older mechanism. 

The planes will not be an independent branch of the Coast 
Guard, but will, at all times, act as an auxiliary to the sur- 
face units and the planes will be under the direction and 
charge of the Commanding Officer of the station to which 
they are attached. 


The Budget Message 

(Continued from page 1032) 

In the production of airplanes and accessories there is no 
competition between the Federal Government and private 
industry. It is a fortunate situation when the needs of the 
Government can be met by affording an orderly stimulation 
of the industry upon which we depend to supply our needs. 
The present sound condition of tho aeronautical industry in 
this country shows the wisdom of the policy which we are 
following. If there is any question as to tho failure of our 
Government to recognize the importance of aviation in na- 
tional defense and in commerce, the answer can be found in 
the vast sums which heretofore have been appropriated and 
the legislation enacted by the Congress. The estimates con- 
tained in this budget carry alone for this purpose a total of 
more than $82,500,000. 
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Progress is Shown in N.A.C.A. Annual Report 

A General Resume of Progress Made in All Fields is Characteristic 
of Technical Committee’ s Report. 


T HE TWELFTH annual report of tile National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics was submitted to Congress 
on Dec. 9, by the President. The past year has been 
one of outstanding developments and the report of the 
N.A.C.A. brings out these achievements and is most character- 
istic of the progress which has been made in all branches of 
aeronautics. 

n his letter of submittal, President Coolidge said in part: 
... rt prewnUng £ 

j[ Congrsss. Allliough 

CSV)-, t^ui W nole the ^comuUnfe't ^ 

limitary purposes, and has the technical^ knowledge m 

is' depends primarily upon the i 

c^aviation 'program is sound' in principle and 
id will go fur toward making Ainerioa first lu the 
development of aircraft for military and civil purposes. 

In his letter of transmittal to the President, Dr. Charles D. 
Wolcott, chairman of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, wrote in part as follows : 


,don that America limit 



In the following paragraphs the most significant statements 
have been extracted from the body of the report. Referring 
to the activities of the newly created Patents and Design 
Board composed of the three Assistant Secretaries for Avia- 
tion, the Committee states : 

id Design E 
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Jacques Schneider Race Every Two Years 

The Jacques Schneider Cup Ruce for seaplanes will be held 
every two years in future, instead of annually, according to 
a communication received from the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale. 

The announcement states that the next race will be held In 
1928 in Italy. 

It is stated that the change came as the result of a pro- 
posal by the British Navy air authorities. It is thought that 
the longer period will allow a wider development of seaplane 
racing craft. 


Kirkham Products Corp. Active 

Among the many Long Island aircraft companies the Kirk- 
ham Products Coip. is notable for the variety and interest 
of the work it is doing in the old James V. Martin factory 
at Garden City. Here, in a comparatively small but busy 
plant, engine parts for the Government and engine manufac- 
turers are being tunied out in a well equipped machine tool 
shop; a new commercial airplane engine is being produced 
from Lellhone parts and the airplane shop is constructing, 
for a syndicate of sportsmen, a racing plane with which it is 
hoped to retrieve for this country the World speed records. 

The Kirkham plant also has recently completed for Cap- 
tain Bonney the Gull folding wing all-metal monoplane, lately 
pictured in Aviation, an experimental machine with metal 
wings approximating the shape of the wings of a gull. 

The officers of the Kirkham Products Corp. are C. B. 
Kirkham, president; H. T. Booth, vice-president; and A. L. 
Thurston, secretary-treasurer;— a talented staff from which 
interesting things are to be expected. For the benefit of those 
whose aeronautical education is incomplete, Charlie Kirkham 
is the father of the Curtiss twelve cylinder line of high speed 
engines for pursuit and racing planes and of the C-6 sis- 
• cylinder 150 hp. engine which is extensively used in Curtiss 
Seagulls and Orioles. Booth and Thurston also were formerly 
Curtiss engineers and have a wide reputation for their racing 
plane designs. 


The Pratt and Whitney House Journal 

Another of those small but highly significant signs in the 
firm establishment of the numerous components of the Air- 
craft Industry is the publication, by the Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft Company of Hartford, Conn., of the first number of 
its new house journal, “The Bee-Hive”. The first issue is 
an extremely interesting publication in that it provides the 
reader with all kinds of information regarding the work and 
products of the Pratt and Whitney Company. No high 
sounding promises are made with this first issue, the intro- 
ductory note merely stating that “The Bee-Hive” will be pub- 
lished “every now and then”. 

That the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company, though a 
newcomer into the aircraft industry, has the background of 
long and valuable experience is interestingly brought out in 
this introductory note, which goes on, — “Although the Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft Company is in one sense a new concern, 
in another sense it is not, for it is sponsored by the Pratt and 
Whitney Company, for nearly three-quarters of a century 
manufacturers of precision tools in Hartford, and it is man- 
aged by men whose experience in aircraft engines dates to a 
period even prior to the Great War”. 

As is well-known, the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company, 
though only organized as recently as June, 1925, has already 
turned out and put into production the Wasp engine, one of 
the very finest radial air-cooled engines in the World. With 
the extensive experience of F. B. Rentschler, president, and 
George J. Meade, vice-president and chief engineer, this is per- 
haps not surprising, especially when it is borne in mind that 
the manufacture of aircraft engines is not very far dis- 
associated from work which comes under the general head of 
"precision engineering”, for which the old Pratt and Whitney 
Company is famed. 
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Elmer Sperry is Awarded Fritz Medal 

A Description of the Sperry Airway Beacon to be Used on the Liphted Arways. 



F OB HIS development of the gyro-compass and the gyro- 
scope for the stabilization of ships and airplanes, Elmer 
Ambrose Sperry, on Dec. 7, 1928, was awarded the John 
Fritz Medal for 1927 before a large audience who had 
gathered in the Engineering Societies’ Building, New fork 
City, to witness the bestowal by William L. Saunders, Chair- 
man of the Naval Consulting Board of the United States. 

This reward was made unanimously by the board of sixteen 
representatives of the American Societies of Civil, Mining and 
Metallurgical, Mechanical and 
Electrical engineers, having an 
aggregate membership of 58,- 
000. The medal is awarded 
once a year for a notable 
scientific or industrial achieve- 

Elmer Ambrose Sperry, en- 
gineer and invciftor, was born 
in Cortland, N. Y., Oct. 12, 
1860. In 1880, after a suc- 
cessful invention relating to 
arc lights, he founded the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
of Chicago, and from then 
until the present has beeu 
identified with inventive pro- 
gress in the automotive, elec- 
trical and mining industries. 
Thirty years ago he turned 
his attention to the gyroscope, 
which is now recognized as 
one of the greatest inventions 
of modern times. 

Shortly after the construe- 
Elmer Sperry tion of the first planes, Mr. 

Sperry became interested in aerodynamics and has perfected 
several inventions now in use in the aircraft industry. In 
1914, he was awarded first prize by the Aero Club of France 
for his airplane stabilizer or automatic pilot. The drift in- 
dicator, which ho also developed, brought lnm the Collier 
Trophy in 1918. 

In presenting tho John Fritz medal, Mr. Saunders told his 
audience that file Armistice prevented the nse by the United 
States of an aerial torpedo which was designed by Mr. 
Sperry and which was capable of hitting a target 100 miles 


The Aerial Torpedo 

Mr. Saunders spoke of Mr. Sperry's experiments during 
the War at Copiague, L. I., on seven Curtiss JN planes and 
said the many tests showed complete automatic control with 
a high degree of efficiency at a target thirty-five miles distant. 
The torpedoes rose to a predetermined height, then auto- 
matically leveled off for the flight, were automatically guided 
with a high degree of precision, and when any predetermined 
miles and fractions had been traversed, turned and flew ver- 
tically downward. Each of these torpedoes carried a largo 
charge of TNT, with sensitive contact fuses. 

The Sperry Beacon 

The Sperry airport and airway beacon, employing a Sperry 
high intensity arc, and fitted with a dispersion lens which 
spreads a beam of 30,000,000 candle power, covering more 
than 50 acres, has been selected by the Department of Com- 
merce as standard for illuminating the air routes. 

An order for 90 Sperry, 24 in. incandescent revolving bea- 
cons was recently placed with the Sperry Gyroscope Company, 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., after extended experiments and tests cov- 
ering airway lighting by Sperry engineers, in co-operation 
with the Army. 

The Sperry revolving incandescent beacon for airports and 
airways is made in two sizes, 18 in. and 24 in., using incan- 
descent lamps of various voltages. The 18 in. beacon drum 
varies slightly from the 24 in., but the base is identical. The 
entire beacon ls weather-proof and dirt-proof. The beacon 
is usually mounted on a hangar or tower of sufficient height 
so that it will be above surrounding obstacles. Usually 40 
to 50 ft. is sufficient. Sperry beacons are visible to pilots 
from distances of 25 to 80 mi. 


Construction of Beacon 

The drnm is supported in the trunnion arms by two clamp- 
ing studs so that it may be set at any desired angle of ele- 
vation and clamped in that position. The drum consists of 
a single casting, the mirror dome and drum sides being cast 
in one piece, giving the desirable combination of light weight 
and maximum strength and protection to the optical system, 
combined with a verv neat appearance. The reflector used 
in this beacon is a high grade, ground and polished silvered 
glass parabolic mirror. 

There is hinged to the front part of the drnm, a door, 
consisting of three sectors of high grade plate glass mounted 
in an aluminum allov ring. In the closed position, the front 
door ring is damned to the drum by means of six nnll-down 
damns which cause the door ring to seat tightlv against the 
drnm by eomorcssing a robber gasket which is mounted in 
a groove in the door ring. In the closed position, the drnm 
is completely weather-proof. 

The Operating Motor 

The trunnion arms are of aluminum alloy and are cast in 
one piece, thus insuring a rigid support for the drum. The 
base is stationary, consisting of a base plate and housing 
casting, both of aluminum alloy. The base contains a motor, 
worm and worm gear and slip rings. The base also houses 



the upper and lower ball bearings in which the revolving 
shaft of the rotating drum and trunnion arms are carried. 
This shaft is part of the trunnion arm unit, which also car- 
ries an apron to keep water from entering the base through 
the trunnion arm bearing. Copper carbon brushes are used 
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for making contact to the slip rings. A copper carbon worm 
meshes with a cast iron worm gear for transmitting the motor 
drive to the trunnion unit This combination is self-lubricat- 
ing. The base has a handhole in the top through which the 
motor and gearing are accessible. The handhole is normally 
covered with a east aluminum water-tight cover which is 
easily removable. 

The standard lamp used is a 1000 watt, 110 volt, T-20 
projector type incandescent lamp. A 900 watt, 30 volt lamp 
may also lie used if desired. Both lamps mil operate on 
either alternating or direct current. 

The beam candle power of the 18 in. and 24 in. beacons 
using 1000 watt, 110 volt lamps, is 1,500,000 and 3,000,000, 
respectively. A lamp pre-setter and spare lamp socket are 
supplied with each beacon. A new lamp may be pre-focused 
in the spare lamp socket by use of the pre-setter and when 
a lamp burns out the old socket can easily be removed and 
the spare inserted in its place without necessity of focusing 
adjustments in the drnm. In addition to the spare lamp 
socket and pre-setter, a spare set of slip ring brushes, motor 
brushes and n copper-carbon worm gear are provided. 

Automatically Changes Lamps 

An automatic lamp changer may be provided with the 
beacon if desired. Two lamps are mounted in each drum. 
Each lamp is pre-focused in a socket by means of a lamp 
setter and the unit is then slid into a base. Two bases are 
carried on a pivoted platform. The platform has two normal 
positions. Position No. 1, held by a lateli, is so arranged 
that the filament of the service lamp is at the focus of the 
reflector. The latch causes the platform to tilt from position 
No. 1, the service lamp position, to position No. 2, the spare 
lamp position. When lamp No. 1 is in the focus of the re- 
flector, it alone is in circuit. When this lamp burns out, a 
thermostat automatically trips the latch, causing the platform 


to tilt to position No. 2. This brings the spare lamp in the 
focus of the reflector and at the same time closes the circuit 
supplying current to the spare lamp. 

Weight is an important item to take into consideration 
when purchasing a beacon. Beacon towers are usually of 
light construction, and the less weight on top, the bettu, 
especially in windy weather. Also when placing an airway 
beacon tower in mountainous or inaccessible country, light 
weight is of great importance. Transportation cost must be 
considered. The net weight of the Sperry beacon is only 150 
lb., gross weight 280 lb. The 18 in. beacon is 130 lb. net, 
250 lb. gross. 


Boettner Receives Detroit News Trophy 

The Detroit News balloon race trophy has been presented 
to John A. Boettner, of Akron, Ohio, a pilot of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company’s aeronautic organization, who 
was winner of the last race, from Dearborn Airport, spon- 
sored by the Detroit newspaper. The race was held on Aug. 22. 

With the acquisition of the Detroit trophy, Akron balloon 
pilots now hold all the major ballooning trophies in existence, 
including the new Gordon Bennett cup, the Litchfield trophy 
for the National Balloon Race in the United States, the 
Major Thomas Baldwin cup for balloons of 35.000 eu. ft. 
capacity, and the Ohio Flying Club trophy for distance and 
duration. 

Boettner is a veteran balloonist having made more than 
1,000 flights in the last 10 years. He was a participant in 
the 1926 National Race from Little Rock, Ark., making a 
place on the International team representing America in the 
race this year for the Gordon Bennett trophy. 

He will probably again fly a balloon in the national event 
to be started from Akron next Spring. 
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Freight Containers in Air Transport 

Problems in Handling of Loose Packages — the Advantages of Using Containers — Reduction 
of Claims for Damage or Loss — Simplification of Handling and Loading. 

By ARCHIBALD BLACK 

Air Transport Engineer 


P RESS REPORTS announce the closing of an agreement 
between the American Railway Express Company and 
National Air Transport Inc. Obviously, this is only 
the first of many such contracts. For air transport in the 
United States is about to embark upon the carriage of pack- 
ages on a large scale. Operating problems have been solved 
and the routes now running have demonstrated their stability. 
On many previous occasions the American Railway Express 
Company indicated its readiness to take an active part in 
this angle of aviation by handling all of the collection and 
delivery of the packages. Certainly, with its tremendous 
facilities already in use, and capable of immediate applica- 
tion to this work, it would be a shortsighted operator who 
ignored such an offer and attempted to create his own collec- 
tion and delivery system. It seems safe to assume that all 
of this work wUl fall to the American Railway Express 
Company in the logical course of events. In such case, the 
operators of air transport routes will be relieved of much 
potential worry and will be free to devote their attentions 
to actual operations. 

Present Methods in Handling Packages 
Up to date, only a small quantity of material has been 
carried by air and in the form of packages in the United 
States. In cases where these packages were shipped by air 
mail, this meant that they were handled in mail pouches and, 
thus, could be quite conveniently' accounted for on the way 
through. However, the development of a substantial quantity 
of express matter will bring a greatly increased number of 
packages, and the type of package may change somewhat 
Instead of having only the smaller packages, which are 
usually capable of being carried in pouches, the operator 
will find that he is called upon to transport a mixed assort- 
ment ranging from very small to quite large packages and 



The inside of Ihe fuselage of the Siborsfyy 5-35 type giving an excellent 


from light to fairly heavy ones. Any attempt to handle these 
loose is to extend an open-arm invitation to trouble. This 
trouble will take the form of claims for losses (particularly 
in the case of small packages) and frequently for damages 
sustained in transit. For many of the packages will be light 
and fragile, while others will be heavy and not easily damaged. 
When such an assortment is handled and packed indiscrimi- 
nately into the cargo space in an airplane, trouble is bound 
to result. Some of the heavier packages will crush the fra- 
gile ones with movements of the airplane, if not merely 
through their own weight. 

Applying Other Transportation Experience 
It would seem logical in this case to investigate the prac- 
tices applied in other forms of transport. The custom of the 
express companies, mail order houses, department stores and 



A diagramatie view shoving hoot freight containers may he loaded into 
ihe “hold" of a big passenger and freight airliner. 


warehouses has been to resort to the use of crates or hampers 
for the handling of varied assortments of packages. This 
would, therefore, seem to be the logical course to be followed 
in the development of package-carrying by air on a large 
scale. Instead of handling a loose collection of packages of 
all Sizes, shapes and weights, strong and fragile, all indis- 
criminately mixed, the package can be sorted to some extent 
at the central point in the city where they originate. Here, 
they can be packed into containers such as wicker hampers, 
plywood boxes or such. The light and small packages are 
placed in one container and the heavy ones in another; the 
valuable packages may be separated and placed in still an- 
other. If the route is a long one, the package may perhaps 
require some distribution. Some may have to be left at a 
wav stop; others may go to the end of the route or may even 
be reshipped by another air transport line. In each of these 
eases— providing that the traffic volume justifies— the pack- 
ages may be placed in separate containers. The containers 
may then be locked before they leave the express company’s 
depot and, from that point on, they can be handled and re- 
handled as closed and locked units. 


Loose Packages as a Source of Trouble 
In this way nothing can be accidentally lost and pilfering 
becomes reduced to a minimum, for pilferage necessitates 
deliberate breaking open of a container— something immedi- 
ately noticed in the handling. Think of all of the handlings 
•ind rehandlings necessary m carrying small, loose, packages 
by air and of the opportunities offered for damage or loss. 
First, the packages arc loaded on trucks and, thus, carried 
o the flying field where they must be unloaded and checked 
ip. Then they must be loaded carefully and one at a time 
nto the cargo space in the airplane. Some effort must be 
made to place the lighter or more fragile ones on the top 
of the pile and to place the heavier ones near the center of 
gravity of the airplane. This effort seems so hopeless that 
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one wonders if it might not be as well simply to throw 
everything in as it came and then hope for the best! 

However, the aerial package carrier's troubles have just 
begun here. For the whole job must be repeated at the next 
stop and the packages for that locality picked out. Once 
more the cargo space is loaded up, the crew meanwhile hop- 
ing that they got out everything due to come out at that 
field. Perhaps they did. Perhaps they went further and 
took out also some packages that should have gone through 
to the next stop. What a life air express is going to be if 
this system is retained! 

Preventing Movement of Loads 
The condition described happens at every stop and again 
at the end of the route the packages must be transferred from 
airplane to truck and carried into the city. Certainly the 
slight loss in carrying the added weight of package containers 



should be well worth while. The loss of an occasional pack- 
age might far offset it — not to mention the gruesome prospect 
of having the load shift badly in flight and throw the air- 
plane out of balance. With the containers in use, it becomes 
a simple problem to place the heavy containers near the 
center of gravity and a simple matter to prevent movement 
in flying with partial loads. The crew merely fills the vacant 
space with empty containers and nothing can move around 
in flight. Thus, another of the operators’ problems may be 
solved. 

An Ultimate Necessity 

These questions have frequently been discussed with ex- 
perienced package transportation men, with express oper- 
ators, and with the insurance group. All favor the container 
system. Some insurance people went so far as to say that 
the requirements will “demand” such a system in time. And, 
what is more, they backed this with a promise that its adop- 
tion would have a good effect upon cargo insurance rates. 
While air express is starting without special equipment, this 
is something for the airplane operator to think about now. 
For, as soon as his traffic grows, he should find it well worth 
adopting. At first, the system may be applied by modifica- 
tion of his existing airplanes. Later on, with increased traffic, 
special types of airplanes may be required. Perhaps in 
the future the operator will use one model of airplane ex- 


clusively for express, another for passengers and still another 
for mail. Then the container system can be utilized to its 
fullest advantage. But, in the meantime, the question of 
applying equipment by modifying existing airplanes deserves 
great consideration. 


Chicago-St. Louis Air Mail Schedule Changed 

W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
has announced a change in the flying schedule on the contract 
air mail route running between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo. 

The full text of the Department’s announcement follows: 

Contract Air Mail Service, Route C. A. M. 2. — Effective 
December I, 1926, the frequency of service on the contract 
air mail route from Chicago by Peoria and Springfield, 111., 
to St. Louis, Mo., will be daily except Sunday, Monday and 
National holidays southbonnd, and daily except Saturday, 
Sunday and National holidays northbound. 


Atlanta-Miami Air Mail Schedule Changed 

A change in the flying schedule on the contract air mail 
route between Atlanta, Ga., and Miami, Fla., to allow for 
certain connections with mail trains for Chicago and New 
York City, out of Atlanta, has been announced by W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster General. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Effective Dec. 1, 1926, C. A. M. 10. (Eastern Time.) 
Leave Atlanta, 7 :30 a. m. ; leave Macon, 8 :20 a. m. ; 
leave Jacksonville, 11:10 a. m.; leave Tampa, 1:30 
p. m.; leave Fort Myers, 3:00 p. m.; arrive Miami, 4:45 
p. m. Leave Miami, 7 :00 a. m. ; leave Fort Myers, 8 :55 
a. m.; leave Tampa, 10:25 a. m.; leave Jacksonville, 
12:45 p. ni. ; leave Macon, 3:50 p. m.; arrive Atlanta, 
4:45 p. m. 

There will bo no change in frequency of service. 


Air Mail Postage Ten Cents Half Ounce 

In accordance with proposals previously announced in 
Aviation’, it has been decided to make a flat air mail postage 
rate of ten cents a half ounce over all air mail routes, 
effective Feb. 1, 1927. 

Following the receipt of a telegram from Second Assistant 
Postmaster General W. Irving Glover, from Portland, Ore., 
Postmaster General New issued the statement to this effect. 

When it was made known several weeks ago that such a 
rate was under consideration, Mr. Glover went West to place 
the Department's attitude before the western air mail con- 
tractors. 


Waterman Company Advertises Air Mail 

Beginning Nov. 1, the L. E. Waterman Company's new air 
mail poster was distributed through the country in a campaign 
embracing 154 cities on the contract and transcontinental air 

The lithographed bill-poster is in eleven colors and carries 
a map of the United States showing the air mail routes in 
force and contemplated. Transcontinental air mail, foreign 
air mail, contract air mail routes and air mail routes under 
consideration are indicated by a scheme of colors blocked out 
on the map. Across the face of the poster is illustrated the 
Waterman Ideal fountain pen. 

Over 3.600 of these posters will be on display. The larger 
distribution of these is ns follows: New York City 150, 

Brooklyn 110, Los Angeles 90, San Francisco 60, New Haven 
42, Chicago 150, Indianapolis 40, Louisville 40, Baltimore 66, 
Boston 80, Detroit 90, Minneapolis 44, §t. Paul 44, Kansas 
City 49, St. Louis 90, Jersey City 80, Newark 88, Cincinnati 
50,’ Cleveland 70, Philadelphia 94, Pittsburgh 80, Providence 
48, Milwaukee 62. The bnlanee arc distributed to the cities in 
a proportion computed from their size. 

The Post Office Department and the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, Inc., co-operated with the Waterman 
Company in this campaign, believing that it will prove a 
stimulus to air mail traffic. 
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Foreign Aeronautical News Noti 

^ By Special Arrangement with the Automotive and Transportation Divis 
M Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Creeks Buy Training Planes 

The American Commercial Attache at Athens reports that 
a committee was recently appointed to study and decide on 
the best type of training plane to be purchased by the Greek 
Government for the Army. The appointment of this com- 
mittee was the result of the Blackburn airplane factory at 
Plialeron, Greece, being unable to supply the required num- 
ber of training planes at the present time. 

The committee, after having studied the different catalogues, 
decided that the Morane-Saulnier airplane of the “parasol” 
type, manufactured by the Morane factory at Puteaux, 
France, was the best for the needs of the Army. The num- 
ber of planes to be purchased is slated to be twenty-five. 
Delivery will begin within four months from the signing of 

The committee also decided that the existing contract be- 
tween the Greek Government mid the Blackburn airplane 
company should be modified so as to enable the latter to 
supply the Greek Government with lower priced airplanes; 
and that all orders of the Government should be placed, on 
and after July 1, 1927, with the Blackburn factory at 
Phalcron. 

Scandinavian Aviation Day Held at Malmo 

The celebration of Scandinavian Aviation Day took place 
at Malmo, Sweden, Sept. 5, and the events and ceremonies 
were witnessed by 30,000 people who assembled at Bulltofta 
Field, in the suburbs of Malmo. The purpose of the demon- 
stration was to show the advancement made in aviation and 
to arouse the public interest in commercial aviation. 

The Swedish military aerial units and the Norwegian Ma- 
rine air force were present, as well as numerous commercial 
air organizations from Scandanavia, Germany and Holland. 

The contest was officially opened by General Sjogren, com- 
mander of the Swedish First Armv Division, and president 
of the Scanian Section of the Swedish Aero Club, who ex- 
tended an official greeting to the pilots. The exhibition opened 
with an air review participated in by thirty-one planes. This 
was followed by an exhibition of military" and naval flying 
by the Swedish and Norwegian military air units. 

Other events of the day were aerobatic and stunt flying, a 
relay race between three military planes. Trophies of various 
kinds were offered by firms and organizations for patrol fly- 
ing, military and aerobatic flying, relay race and other events. 
Brazil Enters Air Line Activity 

An air line between Manaos and Belom (Brazil) has been 
authorized by the State of Amazonas. Calls will be made at 
intermediate points. The operator of the line will be one 
Felippe Strazzeri. No further details are, as yet available 
regarding this route. 

Japanese Air Mail Trials 

A trial air mail route has been established between Osaka 
and Dairen, under the auspices of the Japan Aeronautical 
Association, according to unofficial reports. The. stops in- 
cluded are Osaka and Hiroshima, in Japan; Seoul in Korea; 
and Dairen. For the present, however, planes do not land 
at Dairen, but at Eijoshi on the South Manchurian Railway, 
approximately midway between Dairen and Port Arthur. 
Later, it is planned to have the mail planes use the new land- 
ing field nt Choushuitzu, 5% miles Northwest of Dairen. 
Although the first trips of the mail planes appeared success- 
ful, a regular service has not been decided upon. 


Danish Company’s Aircraft Sales 

Airplane Factory of Copenhagen from the Turkish Army 
during the past Summer. Sovoral of the machines ordered 
have been completed, flight tested, dismantled and shipped 
to Constantinople. 

The factory is sending one of its officers and a number 
of workmen to Constantinople to assemble the machines. 
From that point they will be flown to the Turkish airdrome 
at Smyrna by oue of the Rohrbach Company’s pilots. 
German Aviation Statistics Show Increased Traffic 

Statistics showing the accomplishments of German civil 
aviation during the five-month Summer season April-August 
1926, which have just been made public show that planes of 
the Luft-Hansa A. G. covered 4,000,000 km. and carried 
56,331 passengers, 409 metric tons of baggage and 434 metric 
tons of postal matter plus freight during that period. 

In passengers and freight, this total is already an increase 
over 1925. In respect of passengers, figures are compiled on 
a so-called stage basis; that is, counted at each and every 
point of destination even though travelers went on and made 
several such points in one day. Reckoned on a stricter, more 
absolute basis, there were only 37,968 passengers carried be- 
tween April and August, 1926. 

This year, for the first time, German aviation is to keep 
up an all Winter service. Interest is being displayed in Ger- 
many concerning the degree of regularity that will be main- 
tained on difficult stretches such as the night line from Berlin 
to ICoenigsberg, East Prussia. For both passengers and mail 
this is said to be one of the most traveled of all lines. An- 
other stretch which, during the Summer, gave great satis- 
faction was that from the Ruhr to the North Sea Islands. 

The highest daily mileage flown by the Luft-Hansa planes 
during the period covered in this report was 37,141 km. as 
against 35,174 km. in 1925. 

Turkish Airplane Factory 

The Turkish press reports that the first stone of an air- 
plane factory belonging to the Turkish Airplane and Motor 
Company, Inc., was laid at Cesarea on Oct. 6, the Minister 
of National Defense delivering the address for the occasion. 
The new company is generally understood to be a German 
Junkers undertaking, operating behind a Turkish screen. The 
head of the concern is Refik Bey, deputy for Konia and 
secretary-general of the Red Crescent Society. Professor 
Junkers telegraphed, regretting that the state of his health 
did not permit of his being present at the inauguration of 
the factory. The undertaking is believed to be a serious one 
because of its German affiliations. One of the planes carry- 
ing persons from Angora to Cesarea for the inauguration 
had a forced landing and caught fire but it is reported that 


Aviation Subsidy Requested in Sweden 

In its petition to the Rikndag, the Swedish Aviation Board 
has requested an extra appropriation of 2,100,000 kronor for 
the fiscal year 1927-1928 to meet the expense of establishing 
a domestic factory for the manufacture of airplane engines. 
Finland Admits Airplanes Free of Duty 

A Finnish law, which went into effect on Sept. 24, admits 
airplanes intended for passenger and mail transportation, 
imported into Finland during 1926, free of duty. 
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Guggenheim Fund Assists Michigan University 

Gives $78,000 to Complete Aerodynamic Laboratory and Creates Chair of Applied Aeronautics 


H ARRY F. GUGGENHEIM, president of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, 
authorizes the following: 

Appropriations of $78,000 for completion of the Aeronauti- 
cal Laboratory and for the establishment of the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Professorship of Applied Aeronautics nt the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., has been authorized by 
the members of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund. 

Of the appropriation, $28,000 will bo used to complete lab- 
oratory apparatus and to construct new testing and research 
instruments. The remainder of the appropriation will be paid 
in installments of $5,000 a year over a period of ten years 
for the establishment of the professorship. 

In accepting these appropriations President C. C. Little, of 
the University of Michigan, said : 

“The University of Michigan not only acknowledges 
its own sincere thanks to the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, and expresses its sat- 
isfaction that these funds mil permit an earlier comple- 
tion of long-cherished plans than would otherwise be 
possible; but also, as a state university, maintained by 
the proceeds of taxation, it appreciates keenly the 
public-spirited efforts of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
and its officers to promote studies of essential impor- 
tance to the whole nation and to air educational institu- 
tions in making their contributions to the solution of 
these problems.” 

In granting these moneys to the University of Michigan, the 
members of the Daniel Guggenheim Fnnd had in mind the 
rapid development of aviation in Michigan and the adjacent 
territory. Last Summer, the Guggenheim Fnnd gave ap- 


proximately $600,000 to the California Institute of Technology 
and Lclnnd Stanford University for the development of their 
aeronautical laboratories, both as to equipment and personnel. 
This provided research facilities in educational institutions of 
the West to supplement the work being done in the East at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and at the Daniel 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics at New York University. 

President Little, m a memorandum to Harry Guggenheim, 
explained the use to be made of the funds just granted to the 
University of Michigan, as follows: 

“The fund for the laboratory will enable the Uni- 
versity, not only to complete the remaining work to be 
done in the present wind tunnel, but also to install a 
good deal of new equipment, so that when it is com- 
pleted, almost any type of research or experiment may 
be carried out upon models of aircraft or propellers or 
in fact upon any problem relating to aerodynamics. 

“In the original design of the wind tunnel, provision 
was made for the installation of some of this equipment 
at some future date, but the above gift makes this im- 
mediately possible, or as soon as the various instruments 
con be designed and built. The additional professor- 
ship, which will carry the title of the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Professor of Applied Aeronautics, will greatly 
strengthen the present staff. 

“The field of commercial aviation has introduced a 
large number of new problems which will require much 
investigation and research for their solution. The whole 
field of the economics of transportation as applied to the 
air, has yet to be solved. The question is one of utmost 
(Continued on page 1042) 



THE CURTISS HAWK ARMY PURSUIT PLANE 
Powered with Curtiss D12 450 h.p. Engine 
Equipped with 

SCINTILLA 

AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 

SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY. INC. 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and Wavy. SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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Colonial Air Transport Buys Passenger Planes 

Four three-engine, enclosed cabin, 12-passenger air liners, 
each powered with three 200 lip. Wright Whirlwind air-cooled 
engines have been ordered by the Colonial Air Transport Com- 
pany, operators of U. S. air moil rente, C.A.M. No. 1, between 
New York, Hartford and Boston. Maj. Gen. John F. O'Ryan 
was recently elected president of this company. 

These planes, which will be delivered during the Winter 
and rl Spring, are being la t cl I I Fokker 
Aircraft Company of Hasbrouek Heights, X. J., and the 
Ford Motor Co., at Dearborn, Mich. The first of these planes 
will he delivered Nov. 15. 



detailed the Los Angeles to calibrate the Navy compass 
stations along the New England and New Jersey coasts to 
assist in the technical development of radio navigational 
facilities. In these tests data on the value of ground radio 
directional compass stations to guide aircraft at night and 
through fog, snow and clouds was also secured. 

A $30,000. night lighting system is now being installed on 
the Boston to New York route. This equipment is being in- 
stalled in cooperation with the Department of Commerce, under 
the direction of Assistant Secretory of Commerce for Aviation 
William P. MacCracken, Jr. 

Marseilles-AIgiers Air Line 

A new air line from Marseilles to Algiers will be put into 
operation by the Compagnie A erienne-France- Algeria in some 
months. This probably means next Spring. Trial voyages 
on the new line have been under way for some time and have 
proved successful. 


P. R. T. Air Service Suspended 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Air Service, which started 
July 5 on the Philadelphia-Washington route, later extended 
to Norfolk, Va., suspended operations on Nov. 30, bringing 
to a dose one of the most successful demonstrations of the 
possibilities of commercial aviation. 

This service was inaugurated primarily in connection with 
the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration and, as such, came to a close 
with the exposition. It was sponsored by the Mitten Manage- 
ment, of Philadelphia, which announces that a resumption of 
the service may be expected in the Spring. Night lighting, 
weather report service and radio communication, necessary to 
successful Winter flying, are facilities at present lacking on 
this particular route, and permission was granted by the Post- 
master General to suspend operations under the air mail con- 
tract. 

The type of plane used in the P.R.T. Service, which carried 
passengers in addition to mail, was the Fokker, equipped 
with three Wright Whirlwind 200 hp. engines. Three of these 
planes were employed carrying 3,C20 passengers and covering 
a distance of 93,385 miles. Only 67 trips were cancelled of 
the 670 scheduled. These interruptions were due to weather 
conditions. 

The Fokker planes in operation by the P.R.T. were of the 
Standard three-engine monoplane type, with a capacity of 
eight passengers and a crew of two. The most modern types 
of air navigation instruments, including the Pioneer Earth 
Inductor compass, were installed in the cockpit During the 
early Autumn, heaters attached to the exhaust of one of the 
tlireo engines supplied heat to the passenger cabin. 

There were two flying schedules during the time the service 
was in operation. The first plane left Philadelphia, south- 
bound, at 8:30 a.in., arrived in Washington at 10 a.m., left 
Washington 10 :15 a.m., and arrived in Norfolk at noon. Ad- 
ditional planes left Philadelphia, southbound, at 10:15 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m., arriving in Washington at 11:45 a.m. and 5 
p.m. respectively. On the northbound schedule the plane left 
Norfolk daily at 1:30 p.m., arrived in Washington at 3:15 
,p.m.., left at 3 :30 p.m. and arrived in Philadelphia at 5 pan. 
Other planes left Washington at 8:45 a.m. and 2 a.m., and 
arrived in Philadelphia at 10:15 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. respec- 
tively. The round trip fare from Philadelphia to Norfolk 
was $60.00, with a stop-over privilege, and the one way fare 
was $35.00. The round trip fare between Philadelphia and 
Washington, including a stop-over privilege, was $25.00 and 
the fare one way was $15.00. From Washington to Norfolk 
the round trip fare was $35.00, with a stop-over privilege, 
and the one way fare $20.00. The cost of express was twenty- 
five cents per lb., with a $1.00 minimum charge for any one 
package. 

A report of the first three months’ operation of the P.R.T. 
Service was published in the Oct 25 issue of Aviation. 

On Dec. 1, Thomas E. Mitten, of the Mitten Management, in 
a letter sent to Secretary of Commerce Hoover, suggested the 
operation by the P.R.T. with the cooperation of the United 
States Government, of air mail lines between New York, Phil- 
adelphia. and New Orleans on one route and Chicago and 
Atlanta on another. 

Mr. Mitten quoted in his letter statistics covering the op- 
eration of the P.R.T. during the Sesqui-Centennial and of- 
erod to begin service in the Spring. 

Guggenheim Fund Assists Michigan 

(Continued from page 1041 ) 
importance today, involving, not only engineering and 
scientific problems, but also those factors which determine 
successful and economic operation, and these latter in 
turn open up new problems for the engineer. 

“The course in Aeronautical Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was started about ten years ago, 
and is now one of the regular four-year courses lending 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering. 
From the start it has been the aim of those in charge to 
give the students a thoroughly high grade course so that 
on graduation they will be properly trained to keep pace 
with this rapidly advancing new branch of engineering. 
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THE 

Advance Aircraft 
Co. 

LARGEST PRODUCERS OF COM- 
MERCIAL AIRCRAFT IN AMERICA 
ANNOUNCE 


PRICE REDUCTION 

ON THE IMPROVED 

WACO-9 

THREE-SEATER 

$2250. 

AT TROY, OHIO 


More WACO’S are now in service for profit 
and pleasure than all other planes 
now in production in America. 

THE PERFORMANCE MADE THE DEMAND 

Write for Details 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

TROY, OHIO 
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The Czechoslovakian Smolik Airplanes 

Aviation in Central European State Shows Marked Progress with Production of Military, 
Commercial and Racing Planes. 


D URING THE past year or so, the active little province 
oL Czechoslovakia iu central Europe, has taken to 
aviation in all earnest and had not only developed 
some fine pilots but lias been responsible for the production 
of some really first class airplanes, several of which arc about 
to be described herewith. There has been quite a little sport- 
ing air activity originating in Czechoslovakia during the 
present year also, including the race for the President’s Cup; 
a contest for speed and maneuverability, including stunt fly- 
ing at Brno; the Tour of the Republic in a day; etc. Each 
of these events was won by the single-seater Smolik Type S-20 
with 300 hp. Hispano Suiza engine. In the President's Cup 
race, the Smolik S-20 took first and second places, while in 
the Tour of the Republic, which was also won by the plane 
of this type, the 1150 km. (714.29 miles) was covered at a 
speed of 225 km.p.hr. (139.7 m.p.li.) 

As already stated, the Smolik S-20 is a single-seater biplane 
designed for pursuit military work. The wings are con- 
structed of wood, fabric covered, while the fuselage is of 
steel tubes assembled in such a manner as to render produc- 
tion and repairs convenient. The engine, under a smooth 
cowling which completely covers the cylinder banks, can be 
quickly dismantled by the removal of but four bolts and the 
engine bearer is especially arranged to take the 180 hp. His- 
pano Suiza engine in place of the 300 hp. engine. 

The machine is an unequal biplane with a single interpiano 
bay and the top wing arranged on a level with the pilot’s 
eyes. Not only is the lower wing of shorter span than the 
upper plane but its chord is considerably less, in order to 
enable as wide a range of vision for the pilot as possible. 
The wing structure is of the conventional form with two main 
spars. In the center section of the upper wing, a gasoline 
tank is arranged ns an emergency tank and holds sufficient 
fuel for 2U min. flight at 200 km.p.h. (161.4 m.p.h.) The 
main fuel tank is situated in the fuselage at the center of 
gravity and has a capacity sufficient for hr. flight. The 
tank is immediately back of the engine and behind it is the 
cockpit, which is very comfortably arranged and is completely 
equipped with navigating instruments on the dash. The 


armament consists of two machine guns firing through the 
propeller. 

The machine is said to have excellent flying qualities and is 
very much liked by sendee pilots as a fighting plane. It is 
a standard fighter employed in the air services of both the 
Czechoslovakian and the Lithuanian armies. The plane is 
reported to be capable of a maximum speed of 270 km.p.h. 
(167.4 m.p.h.) carrying a load of 320 kg. (707.2 lb ), with a 
minimum speed, presumably landing speed, of 110 km.pin 
(68.2 m.p.h.) The climb is as follows 



When fitted with the 180 hp. engine, the Smolik S-20 is 
employed as an advance training plane. It is said In have a 
maximum speed of 225 km p.h. (139 5 m p.b.) 

The Smolik S-8 

Another highly interesting Chechoslovakian plane is the 
Smolik' S-8. This really is the first purely racing airplane 
ever produced by the Czechoslovakian aircraft industry and 
as such it has a remarkable performance. As will be seen 
from the accompanying photograph, the machine is a high 
wing monoplane with a fuselage of somewhat similar con- 
struction to that of the Smolik S-20. The engine is a Napier 
Lion of 450 hp. The top speed is officially registered as 
345 km.p.h. (213.9 m.p.h.) although the plane has actually 
done from 355 to 360 km.p.h. (220.1 to 223.2 m.p.h.) It has 
a ceiling of 7000 m. (22,960 ft) 

The Smolik S-18 

Another product of the Smolik Company is the S-18, a 
training plane with dual control and a 60 lip. Walter radial 
air-cooled engine, a type which has proved its reliability on a 
number of long distance flights during recent months. The 
Smolik S-18 is manufactured not only in Czechoslovakia, but 
also in Bulgaria and Greece under license. It is a biplane 
of very simple wood construction throughout, enabling cheap 
production and ease of repair ami maintenance. The plane 
is equally comfortable for piloting in either the front or the 



The Smolik S- 20 pursuit plane ( Hispano.Suiza . 300 hp.) 
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APPROVED 



Airline Executives, Engineers and Pilots 
Accept This Monoplane As An Ideal, 
Highly Efficient Commercial Airplane 

S ENSATIONAL as its performance may be — with quick 
take-off, high cruising speed, and slow landing speed, 
RYAN M-l offers more: — 

Its rugged simplicity, long life, low upkeep, great fuel economy 
per pound mile and long cruising range present a combination 
of qualities most to be desired in present day airplanes. 

The thick elevated mono wing is not easily damaged. The 
wide, split type landing gear negotiates high weeds and brush 
easily. The plane itself will withstand the most severe 
tests of service. 

“You are offered in the RYAN M-l America's 
most modern, thoroughly practical 
commercial airplane 

RYAN AIRLINES 

SAN DIEGO 

P-yan M-l prices represent incomparable values 
on the airplane market. 



real* cockpit and the machine is thus suited to private Dying 
in addition to training work. The gasoline consumption of 
the Walter engine is very low. Incidentally, it is reported 
lhat the Smolik S-18 planes are being employed on the 
Prague-Liberic air line, though it is impossible to state at 
this time whether this line is a mail service or not. 

The plane has been equipped with the Walter 85 hp. engine 
in place of the 60 hp. unit and 1ms a remarkably good per- 
formance. The gasoline tank is situated in the upper wing 
section which is quite thick and there is capacity for 2 l /g hr. 
fuel, gravity fed to the engine. 

The Smolik S-16 

The Czechoslovakian Smolik Company is now engaged in 
the construction of an observation plane for the military to 
be known as the Type S-16. This will be an all metal plane 
equipped with either a Napier Lion engine or a Liberty XII. 


It will be a two-seater machine suitable for lighting, bombing 
and reconnaissance work in addition to observation. The 
machine is designed to carry 1050 kg. (2310 lb.) of useful 
load with a cruising range of 5V& hr. at a maximum speed 
of 230 km.p.h. (142.6 rn.p.h.) In reports, the Smolik S-16 
is compnred with the French Breguet XIX plane which has 
made the recent long distance flights. 

Yet another plane is in process of development by the 
Smolik Company. This is a large load carrying machine such 
as might bo suitable for a trans-Atlantic flight. It will be 
known as the Smolik Type S-137 and will be capable of carry- 
ing from 50 to 60 passengers at a cruising speed of about 200 
km.p.h. (124 m.p.h.) with a range of between 5500 and 6000 
km. (3410-3720 miles). 

These details are characteristic of the seriousness with which 
Czechoslovakia has taken to aviation. The Smolik planes are 
said to be extremely good airplanes, constructed well and 
possessing excellent flying qualities. 



T/ic Smolik 5-18 tno'seater training plane (Walter. 60 hp.) 
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By ROBERT R. OSBORN 

The International Society for the Exploration of Arctic 
Regions by Airship has recently appeared in the news, having 
held a convention in Berlin, Germany. The name intrigues 
us and we arc very curious to find out what titles are given 
the officers of such a society. In America, the fraternal or- 
ders have names of only a syllable or so, but the officers be- 
come Past Imperial Grand Supreme Excellencies and Eminent 
Chief Superb Magnificent Nobles. If the same proportions of 
society names to officer's titles arc followed in Germany, nearly 
all of the time for this convention must have been taken up 
in properly addressing each of the members. 

When we founded the International Society tor the Aero- 
nautical Education of Artists a short time ago we thonght we 
had achieved about the ultimate in euphonious titles, never 
suspecting that wo could be outdone so soon and so easily. 
However, wo think we have the situation well in hand again, 
and readers of Aviation are notified herewith that the prop- 
erties, assets and good will of the former society have been 
transferred to The Interplanetary Society for the Aeronauti- 
cal Education of Artists and Custodians of Fund for Retiring 
of All Jennies at Ten Years of Age. Meetings and business 
will proceed as soon ns our drive for another member is suc- 

At the convention to which we referred in the previous par- 
agraph, a toast was offered to the first woman flier to reach 
cither Pole. This is an excellent idea and we hope some young 
lady will shortly see her way clear to take up this challenge. 
During our last season of polar flights, one of the staid old 
New York newspapers appeared with almost the largest head- 
lines in its history, announcing “Bvrd Sees No Life Nor Seals’’. 
Think of the excitement that could be aroused if .one of the 
tabloid “picture” newspapers could send a young lady re- 
porter to the Pole, and then come out with the headlines 
“Polar Aviatrix Sees Life and Seals, Senate Probes Byrd 
Flight”. 

Speaking of polar flights— the Nobile, Amundsen, Ells- 
worth controversy is still running along merrily in the daily 
papers. It seems that there have been lectures and lectures, 
denials, and denials, and statements of all sorts. At present 
there doesn’t seem to be any great probability that we'll ever 
be one of the principals in an exploration flight of this kind, 
but if we ever are, we're going to keep away from any open 
hatches or trap doors during the entire flight. 

According to most of the advertising illustrations and bed- 
time stories, Santa Claus is using the airplane more and more 
in his work at Christmas-time. If any of the younger readers 
of Aviation have been concerned about the safety of Santa 
during these flights, we hasten to reassure them. Close ex- 
amination of the pictures of the merry saint will reveal that 
he is equipped with a large back-pack. 

The Dec. 6 issue of Aviation states that "Mexico may es- 
tablish an air service to detest smuggling along the Mexico- 
United States border.” Seems as if this might be termed an 
“Abhor Service" or possibly an “Aversion Unit”. 

To ward off as much criticism as possible, we’ll have to 
admit that the puns in the two preceding paragraphs are 
pretty poor. However, what would von do if you were al- 
ready a day late with the copy for this space, had a cold in 
the head leaving one in more or less of a fog, and there didn’t 
seem to be anything else to write about? Rightho, that’s just 
what we have done. 

In conclusion, let us wish a Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year with plenty of prosperity to all friends and follow- 
ers of “this flying business”. 


PITCAIR N 

PLANES 

The Pitcairn Orowing 
$ 2000 ™ 

at Factory 


A three place commercial plane that 
has established its desirability in ex- 
tensive passenger service, sport use 
and instruction work. 

Powered with OX-5 motor. Equipped 
for dual control. 

Excellent performance with remarkable 
inherent stability and ease of control. 

Construction incorporates numerous 
refinements designed for simplicity, 
strength and inter-changeability of 
parts. 


The price — $2,000 — is made possible 
by the Pitcairn organization crafts- 
manship and the application of modern 
production methods. 

Complete description on request. 


Inquiries invited looking 
to dealer representation 


PITCAIRN AIRCRAFT-INC 

LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 





Mght your Jlirport 


With commercial aviation demanding 
24-hour-a-day operation of airports, it is 
necessary that you light yours for night 
flying. A G-E Beacon will guide fliers to 
your airport at night, and G-E Boundary 
and Field Lights will make landing by 
night as easy and safe as by day. 

For information address the G-E Aviation 
Lighting Specialist at Schenectady or at 
your local G-E Sales Office. 
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Daylight at Night 


Produced by the B.B.T. Five Hundred 
Million Candle Power landing 
Floodlight. 



Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, 
Iowa City, New Brunswick— all these repre- 
sentative American Airports are lighted by 
the B.B.T. “Daylight at Night” Landing 
Floodlight.^ 






Lee us send you one 0/ 01 
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is flying a new Douglas 0-2 from Clover Field to Denver is 
being planned. The Douglas is part of the new equipment to 
be furnished the National Guard squadron here. 

Lieutenant Earl Packer of the Air Mail has equipped his 
Ryan M-l with landing lights and has been practicing night 
flying in preparation for the coming Winter flying. 

It is a privilege to live in Colorado. The weather permits 
flying about every day at Alexander Airport, new students 
are coming in for training and flying instructions will be 
continued throughout the Winter. 

No delay in delivery of Eaglerocks has yet been caused by 
unfavorable weather and the production schedule at the Alex- 
ander factory is now regularly running at three Eaglerocks 
per week to care for the demand. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

By Har^ J. Jenkins 

Thursday, Dec. 2, George Maxim, of the Curtiss Co., with 
Robert Smith as a passenger, flew from Springfield, Mass., to 
Hartford, Conn., a distance of twenty-seven miles, in about 
nine and a half minutes. This was accomplished with a plane 
rated to attain a speed of 95 m.p.h. The rate of speed was 
160 m.p.h., this being due to a strong tail wind. 

The Fairchild Aerial Survey, of New York City, has been 
photographing Enfield, Mass., from an altitude of 15,000 ft. 
in connection with the Swift River project there. They found 
the temperature at that altitude to be 10 deg. below zero. 

There was a large attendance in Springfield at the lecture 
given by Comdr. Richard E. Byrd. He held the interest of 
his audience from start to finish, illustrating his lecture with 
motion pictures taken on the North Pole flight. 

Lieutenant Dixon, of the Connecticut National Guard Aero 
Squadron, has been a regular visitor at the living field North 
of Holyoke during this last season. He flies a'Hisso-Stnndard. 
Peoria, 111. 

The new flying field at Peoria, is being rapidly put into 
shape. The rain during August and September held up work 


on the field, and just when it was progressing, Peoria had 
eight inches of snow Nov. 10. 

Most of the wiring for lighting the field has been done and 
within two weeks it is expected the tower will be finished and 
the beacon light installed. . The twenty-four beacon lights on 
the route between St. Louis and Chicago, via Peoria, will be 
ready for use within a short time. 

The air mail is running every day, and with the exception 
of a few days of snow or fog, has kept to its schedule. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The report of the Air Corps on Buffalo’s municipal air- 
port, recently made public by the Department of War, ranks 
it as admirable in all respects and enters into a detailed de- 
scription of its inception, dedication and equipment. 

Thus far, the report states, the field and equipment have 
cost the City of Buffalo approximately $700,000. This ex- 
penditure has given to Buffalo one of the most modem and 
best equipped airports in the World. 

Towns Paint Names to Guide Pilots 

Four towns in Oregon and two in Washington have an- 
nounced through their city officials that the name of the town 
will be painted on the roofs of principal bnildings for the 
information of pilots flying over the country. These decisions 
are due to the increased air traffic in these localities. 

The towns in Oregon and Washington, which adopted roof 
signs for the guidance of fliers, subsequent to June, 1926, are: 
Myrtle Point, Pnneville. Astoria and Cottage Grove, Oregon, 
and Longview and Camas, Washington. 

Wyandotte Aviation Club 

The Wyandotte Aviation Club, of the Roosevelt High 
School. Wyandotte, Mich., held a Father and Son banouet on 
Nov. 19. Twenty-five members whose fathers have shown an 
interest in aviation attended the banquet, with their fathers 

Robert V. Jarvis, holder of the World’s outdoor model 
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airplane duration record made an address on model airplanes 
and Capt, Bell Munn gave an interesting talk on his flying 
experiences. The Kiwanis Club presented the club with a 
silver cup as a trophy for model airplane contests. 

One of the features of the evening was the moving picture 
of the Round-the-World flight. 

The club has plans of several model planes ready for dis- 
tribution to boys interested in this phase of aviation. 


Mil S TATES AIR FOR CES^ 


Akron, Ohio 

Three high-altitude balloons of 6,000 cu. ft. capacity, the 
first of the kind to be built in ‘.his country, have been manu- 
factured in Akron, Ohio, by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company and shipped to Fortress Monroe, Va., for experi- 
mentation by the United States Army Air Corps. 

The new type gas bags, called “barrage balloons” by the 
Air Corps, are intended for use in working out the problem 
of defending cities from aerial attacks in case of a national 
emergency. 

Attached to the ground with slender steel cables, the bar- 
rage balloons will be sent aloft in such numbers as to com- 
pletely surround a city making it hazardous for an attacking 
force of airplanes. 

Out of sight of the ground, it is believed that the balloons 
flying at altitudes of more than 15,000 ft. may have possi- 
bilities in defending highly populated centers from bombing 

The mooring cables would create aerial nets not unlike 
those employed under water to repel submarine operations 
during the War. 

The barrage balloons would need no pilots or operators and 
would be inflated with inflammable hydrogen gas. 


New Type of Tow Target 

The request to the Air Corps by the Coast Artillery for 
a target which would simulate the movements and speed of 
an airplane in flight and serve as an objective in the testing 
and spotting practice of anti-aircraft guns resulted in the 
submitting by Lieutenant Gallatin, of Langley Field, of a 
design from which six new tow targets were made bv the 
material division. These were sent to the service for trial and 
the reports of their performance have been satisfactory. 

I This targets known as the Engineering Type B-4, is 16 ft. 

is set in the observer's cockpit, operates with a’ clutch and 
1, which allows the operator easily to regu- 


thc 




rod. 




it 1,800 ft. so that the tr_„ 

a little over 1,800 ft. behind the airplane. For .87 to .105 mm. 
gun practice the cable is unwound 2,500 ft. The target may 
be flown at altitudes from 2,500 to 9,000 ft. 

Each 100 ft. of cable is marked by a spot color. At the 
1.800 ft. length the cable is painted bright yellow for 100 ft. 
From 100 ft. to the end of the release, it is painted solid red. 
When the practice is over, a bell plunger is let down. Through 
this the cable rides in. being rewound, until striking a release 
mechanism at the end of the sock’s shroud lines; the plunger 
releases the sock, which falls to the field below. Several tar- 
gets are carried, and, in case of continued practice, another 
may be attached to the cable end during flight. 

Red and orange targets are used for cloudy skies, black 
where the sky is blue with a background of white clouds, and 
white for night work. One of the observers reports a real 
thrill in night practice, when it seems that each red tracer 
bullet mounting np must strike the plane, especially the rear 
cockpit. However, they always fall in a trajectory many feet 
behind, somewhere near the target. An 18 ft. target is being 
made up for high altitude practice and a flag type target 20 
ft. long, weighted to fly vertically, for long-distance slant 
ranges is in contemplation. 
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Air Corps Make Altitude Flight Tests 

Since Ang. 17 the 50th Observation Squadron, R. S., at 
Langley Field, Va., has been conducting service tests on two 
DH-4M-26 airplanes, which are ordinarily DH-4M-2 planes, 
equipped with form "F” Turbo superchargers. 

On the first trials, the supercharger air manifolds on both 
planes cracked wide open and had to be sent back to McCook 
Field for examination and repair, bat on second trial no fur- 
ther trouble was experienced with the superchargers. A total 
of ten flights have been made to date, two of which were 
unsuccessful. All flights thus far have been without oxygen, 
although attempts are now being made to get oxygen equip- 

In a test on Oct. 26, Capt. William H. Francisco exper- 
ienced some trouble, the exact nature of which has not yet 
been ascertained. The investigation to date has developed 
that the engine became red hot without indicating this on any 
of the three thermometers and began to smoke badly at an 
altitude of 5,000 ft. Captain Francisco thought the engine 
was on fire and landed his plane in a small field near Pop- 
uoson, Va., without damage. Temperatures encountered were 
under seven degrees below zero, Centigrade, from 18,000 ft. 
np. A strong wind from the West was reported in all tests. 

Cadet Harold A. Wheaton and other pilots engaged in these 
tests passed through a thin layer of clouds at an altitude of 
15,000 ft. When it reached 25,000 ft., the plane was brought 
down, passing through these cloud layers and landed 
out of fuel at Cape Charles, across the Chesapeake Bay from 
Langley Field. A searching party was about to start in quest 
when the pilot made his appearance. 

It is the general feeling among pilots who have taken part 
in these tests that, when oxygen equipment is installed, a 
maximum altitude of about 35,000 ft. can be expected of these 

Ascends 28,000 Ft. Without Oxygen 

C. O. Perry, of the Air Corps, Engineering Division, and 
Capt. Charles T. C. Buckner, flight surgeon, at Wilbur 
Wright Field, flew to an altitude of 28,000 ft. on Dee. 7, 
without resort to oxygen. The plane used was a DH. 

Captain Buckner’s purpose in undertaking the flight was 
to determine the effect of thin atmosphere on the human body. 
Up to 25,000 ft. he took his own pulse, but after passing this 
altitude he was unable to count the pulsations of his heart 
correctly and experienced difficulty in changing his position 
in the cockpit. 


Aerial Photography School at Chanute Field 

As operated at present, the photographie school, main- 
tained by the Air Corps Technical School, at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, 111., graduates 144 enlisted men a year, a new class 
of twelve men entering each succeeding month. The length 
of the course is twenty-four weeks. 

In addition to the course for enlisted men, there is another, 
three months in length, beginning on the first of March of 
each year, for a clas3 of twelve men, composed of officers 
from the Reserve Corps and National Guard. There is also 
a class for twelve officers of the Air Corps, Regular Army, 
the length of the course for that class being thirty-eight weeks. 

The course for enlisted students, which is the basic photo- 
graphic course, includes the mathematics involved in photog- 
raphy, the principles of photography, negative-making 
processes, lantern-slide making, photographie optic cameras, 
practical ground photography, including newspaper and 
commercial photography, copying, filters, the work of a photo 
section and mosaic-making. 

In the training of officers to become photographic pilots 
and observers, the utmost care is taken in selecting pilots 
for this training whose attitude towards flying is only of the 
most enthusiastic nature. The type of piloting required in 
the usage of mosaic and multiple lens machines for mapping 
projects is of a most exacting nature, requiring months of 
constant practice and study. When flying a machine of this 
type it is often necessary to fly perfectly straight lines. 

The course for commissioned officers of the National Guard 
and Reserve Corps includes all the subjects enumerated above 
with the exception of mathematics and with the addition of 
practical aerial photography, the military use of aerial photo- 
graphs and photographic interpretation and aerial intelligence. 

In the course for the regular officers, more time is devoted 
to mosaic-making, the students receiving instruction in prac- 
tical aerial photography for a period of 360 hr. Sixty hours 
are devoted to instruction in elementary topography, 78 hr. 
to photographic interpretation of aerial intelligence, 9 hr. in 
the military uses of aerial photography and 9 hr. in the ad- 
ministration of a photographic section. In all other respects 
the course is the same as that for the enlisted students. 

Air Corps Night Flight Across Panama 

According to advices just received by the War Department, 
the first round trip night flight across the Isthmus of Panama 
was recently accomplished by two Army Air Corps pilots. 

Two DeHaviland planes, equipped with radio and night 


25 Young Men WANTED Young Men 25 

TO LEARN TO FLY — NEW SWALLOW AIRPLANES — TO LEARN TO FLY 
Nca and Modem Equipment Board and Room Near Field 

P AL-WAUKEE AIRPORT Mount Prospect, III., (Suburb of Chicago) 




Perry - Austen 

COMMERCIAL 

Acetate HADEC C,ear 

Nitrate Uv/JT LlU Pigmented 

No. 21 Pigmented Eggshell Finish- Nitrate Spray or Brush 
2 coats over clear Acetate or Nitrate. Fuselages and 

■rings. Lustrous AUTOMOBILE-like finish. Very at- 
tractive, amooth and easy to keep clean. 

Perry • Austen Mfg. Co. - Staten Island • N. Y. 


STREAMLINED METAL 

SKIIS 

Patents Applied for 

Ready for Delivery 
for Planes Up to 3000 Pounds 

SEVERSKY AERO CORP. 

Designers of aeronautical accessories, instruments, 
fire and bombing controls for aircraft and Univer- 
sal landing gear for use on snow, land and water. 

7 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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The 1927 SWALLOW 

AMERICA’S FINEST COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE 

Designed by W. M. Stearman 



$2,485 - OX5 

At Factory 

The oldest manufacturer of commercial airplanes in America an- 
nounces a new 1927 model. This airplane is equipped with split axle 
landing gear, new Hartzell propeller, adjustable stabilizer, streamlined 
wires and has a reinforced steel fuselage. The high factor of safety is 
maintained with any motor up to 220 hp. Both cockpits are fully up- 
holstered and have comfortable seating arrangement. The 1927 Swallow 
has no competition in quality and performance at low cost. It reflects the 
stability of a dependable company. 


Watch Swallow Influence on All Airplanes for Years to Come 


SWALLOW AIRPLANE MFG. CO. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 


DISTRIBUTORS 

W. H. Royle 
304 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oakland, California 


Burdett Fuller 
9401 S. Western Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 


Agents Wanted 

R. G. Morton 
Lexington, Nebraska 

A. B. McMullen 
15 Peach Tree Arcade 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Brock & Brouning 
P.O. Box 1362 
Wichita Falls. Texas 


George Taberham 
Kalamazoo. Mich. 

F. L. Barchard 
5737 N. Talman Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 

Davenport Airport Co. 
Division St. & Duck Creek 
Davenport, Iowa 


When Writing to Adverlis 


Please Mention AVIATION 
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llying equipment, piloted by Lieuts. R. T. Zone and R. W. C. Field, Quautico, Va., on Nov. 23. Upon the arrival of these 
Wimsatt, Air Corps, with Lieut. Col. Arthur G. Fisher, Com- planes at Quantico, a group of twelve planes, consisting of 
mending Officer of France Field, and Serg. Walter B. Burg, flve DeHavilands, one Douglas, and six Boeing planes, were 

radio operator, as observers, took off from France Field at made ready and started on the llight from Quantico to San 

7:00 p. m., flew to the opposite side of the Canal Zone and Diego on Dee. 1, under command of Maj. R. E. Rowell, 

returned to France Field, making the round trip in an hour U.S.M.C. 

an During f the flight, numerous phone calls were received at W^J. WalL?" C^C* Jerame/w’. ^"f! 

France Field from inhabitants of the Canal Zone and the Schilt and Capt. J. T. Moore, composing the pursuit division. 

Republic of Panama, to the effect that two planes had been The DeHaviland d " ' “ ” ‘ 

seen with green and red lights on their wing tips, and ex- Gunner _ Michael \ 





STUDENT FLYERS 

Come to High-Dry-Sunny Denver 
$50. FOR 5 HRS. IN ADVANCE 
additional time $10. per hr. 

Usual solo flight in 5 to 10 hrs. 

NEW SHIPS flying all winter 

ALEXANDER 

EAGLEROCK 




======= 
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THE NATIONAL 
AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 

1623 H Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 

Solicits the Cooperation oj 

ALL AMERICANS WHO DESIRE TO 
MAKE AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR. 



NITRATE DOPE 

NEW IMMEDIATE 

PRODUCTION SHIPMENT 


Contractors to U.S. Army and Navy 

VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

3358 AVONDALE AVE. - CHICAGO. ILL. 



THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
IN A COMMERCIAL TRAINING SHIP 

$ 2 , 250 . $ 2 , 250 . 

A HESS PRODUCT MEANS 
A STRONG ONE 

“Quality and Strength at Low Cott” 

HESS AIRCRAFT CO. 

Sales Office 

WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Liberty Guaranteed Aircraft Motors 

Stub tooth gears, Ohio pistons, 
latest type used by the Air Mail 

New, $1200, Used 20 hours, $975 

These motors were bought from U.S. Air Service and converted 

Liberty 12 carburetors. $25.00, switches. $14.50. 
complete Delco heads. $20.00. Urge lot of parts 
cheap. Liberty 6 motors. $525.00, new and complete. 

YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

Forest Park. Illinois, (suburb of Chicago) 
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MARYLAND Loots Futon 

CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY. Headquarter* ^ Ar- 

Virginit a Dinlrsci of Columbia. Pbona Vernon 87*0. ^ 

CALIFORNIA 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
O. B, STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 

2S* tssssr .“an truss imisr- 
tsrsBsatsw •" “ •*- '• •” 

MIOBIOAN 

^ ^ NILES SCHOOl^OF^ AVIATION ^ 

” NILES AIRWAYS NILES. MICHIGAN. 

OONNEOTIOVT 

NEW ENGLAND ^AIRCRAFT CO„ INC. New England/* 
pilots'* Ws°o S^t^MSTK^r^sKd."* 1 * rd ‘ l 

MICHIGAN LEARN TO BUILD AIRPLANES 

8 Arcndin Building, 3513 Woodward, Dotroit, Michigan. 

PLORIDA 

Eastern DirtributOT* °tor C 8w»llow Alt-pinea" “* ° 

Address all correspondents B. McMULLEN COMPANY 

MISSOURI 

BRIDGETON AIRCRAPT CORPORATION 
Thorough flying infraction* by Ihc boar or complete ronree. 
Ground anil air work given by competent Instructor*. Only now 
plane* used. A personal interest taken in each etudent. 

WALTERS FLYING SERVICE 
BOISE. IDAHO 

MISSOURI 

MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD. Retro *15.00 £or nour. 

IF rile LEE R. BRIGGS. Msupttlh, Mo . far further particulars. 

ILLINOIS Only 50 miles meet cl Oh ieaoe 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OP AVIATION. 
Hinckley, III. ' 

Learn to Ply in inn up-to-date ichool el very reasanablc prices. 

MISSOVRI 

NICHOLAS-BBASLEY AIRPLANE CO. . Complete flying In- 
Write “or *Sl| ln ^raJulLJ. 00 'MARSH^L.^°ISSOiJ*L l ° *****' 


MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 

LEARN TO FLY 1 ONLY 5100. Our inetractere ot ion^ ex- 
PoRTKBrtKLD Flvino School, Riclutrds Field , Keueae City, Mo. 

ILLINOIS 

HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 

Oldest aeronautic establishment in V. 8. 

Airplane Suppliea Flying School 

2856 Broadway Chicago 

NEBRASKA 

LEARN TO PLY aUhe LEXINGTON SCHOOL of AVIATION 
Complete flying course *175.00 or *30.00 per boor, no ckargo 
time. We fly new pleneo only. Distributors for ^Swallow a iZ 

ILLINOIS n YACKEY’S CHECKERBOARD PLYINQ PIELU 
™u°wb‘o" bare m.de a T aScSt^S ^ifbnSch* of 

CURTISS^FLYING^ SERVICE JNC..^ GARDEN CITT, N. T. 
n^A K ^5ndeta^in^teu^^^^!^st^Si^. 

ILLINOIS Campbell De Schcpper Airplane Co.. Inc. 

FLY 1 N™ ^SC H O O L— 0 peraLedJn gmnecHon 
ferine. W riu%? DesSat a’eRIAl“eRVICE 

CORP., HAMMONDSPORT. N. Y. 

ILLINOIS , Pal-Waukea Airport & Scmce^ Station. ^ Die 
room near fl^ 0 °Irf(^Ii”Jp!H^^ AwaTalStS, 

JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 

A Flying Reboot at Distinction. Writs for Further Particulars 

ALLISON AIRPLANE CO. Winter Plying Instruction. 
BpocIM rate ^00. Beam and board S8 a weA ^Mrfara phut* 
price*. Our factory giro* training In nlrplane construction 
•are money LAWRENCE KANSAS 

WHERE to FLY 

CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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E NORTHWEST. 


Classified Advertising 

Cunsolidatou Aircraft Corp.. 
Crawford Airplane C<> 


P1TTSB URQH 




PENNSYLVANIA 


I 4-Bag flying feli. 
PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. I largest in East, an 
Doylcstonn ptfr. a- 
bavs IVilloB Crave. 


Laud Tide Bldg. Philadelphia. 


G & 0 Manufactt 
General Electric 
Guggenheim Scho 


il of ." 


Hamilton Aero Mfg. Go 

Harta.ll Walnut Propeller Go 

Haskclit? Mfg. Co 

Hess Aircraft Go 

Uuff-Daland Airplanes, lr.c.... 


4 instructor*. ideal flying country, bt 
Our flying courae include* meteo 
Waco, Standard, Oriole and Jenn 


N ANTONIO AVIATION * MOTOR SCHOOL 


Y OUR card, in this directory, serves to 
keep your flying service continuously 
before the readers of AVIATION at trifling 

Write for Rates 

AVIATION 

225 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Johnson Motor Products Co 

Jostcs, Roy A 

mor Aircraft Co., Inc 


Krcidor-1 


Martii 

Miller 


ircraft Co 

plane Co., The F. J . . 

iglon Exhibition Co 

Co., The Glenn L 


r Co. . . . 


Aircraft, Inc 

National Aeronautics Assouiatioi 
Nicholas- Beasley Airplane Co.. 
Pal-Waukee Airport and Servio 
IVrry-Austen Mfg. Co 




it Co. . 


I*j-att & Whitney Aircraft Co. . 


Scintilla Magneto Co., Inc 

Service Steel Co 

Seversky Aero Corp 

Southern A i mays, Inc 

Southland Jobbing House 

Swallow Airplane Mfg. Co 

Titanine, Ine 

Van Schaack Bros. Chemical Worki 

Wallace Aero Co 

Where to Fly 

Wies, Ir.a, Geo. A 

Wright Aeronautical Corp 

Yackey Aircraft Co. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


Before considering the very important announce- 
ment made by the President regarding aviation 
in his budget message and his letter transmitting the 
report of The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, there is a word of appreciation due 
the subscribers of Aviation. In December there 
is a sizeable proportion of all our subscriptions 
coming due. The question of their eventual re- 
newing is never a problem, for the readers of AVIA- 
TION are a singulaily constant and ever growing 
group, but the delay of sending their renewal letter 
or check docs cause complications. Sometimes it 
is not received in time to prevent a lapse and owing 
to the selling out of all the extra numbers that have 
been printed it is impossible to supply the copies 
missed. This year, however, it has been gratifying 
to note the immediate response to our notification. 


Two years ago Aviation decided that it could 
render a service by totaling the various expendi- 
tures of the government for aeronautical activities. 
Many protests were received from the services and 
some from the industry based on tire fear that if 
the public knew how much was being spent for 
aviation that the appropriations would be cut in- 
stead of being increased. Our point of view was 
that the public was being given a wrong impression 
when it was told that all the services were receiv- 
ing were the direct appropriations. So new was 
this method of compilation to the various branches 
of the Army and Navy that it took months to leam 
even approximately the amount that was being 
spent. A final total of $73,000,000 was reached 
but only after a most exhaustive investigation had 
been made at the request of the Secretary of War 
in response to a letter from AVIATION questioning 
the figures that had been given out previously. It 
was this investigation that led to the grand total of 
$433,000,000 being given out as the total expend- 
itures for the five years after the War. Now, this 
method of determining the cost of government avia- 
tion has become so clearly recognized that Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself used it in his budget message 
and told the people of the country that the total 
amount that was being made available for the air- 
craft services was the large sum of $82,500,000. 


If any one had been asked last year, at this 
time, about American commercial aviation, he 
would have said that this country was far behind 
Europe in the amount of flying done. We did 
not believe that this was the case and set in mo- 
tion a plan to find out the total number of miles 
covered by American commercial pilots during 
1925. The results were startling to us, as well as 


the public. We found that over 8,000,000 miles 
had been flown by operators, not including the Air 
Mail, which far exceeded the mileage flown in 
Europe. Later the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce compiled a similar total from a smaller list 
of pilots and made public the total of over 5,000,- 
000 miles. This information was widely reprinted 
and the public began to believe that aviation in 
this country was not as dead as it had been thought 
by the uninformed. Once more we find the Presi- 
dent in his letter to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee accepting this point of view when he stated 
that we lead in aerial service flying. There will be 
no further deprecation of the amount of flying done 
in the United States. 


The Aeronautical industry is to be congratu- 
lated on the amount that is to be spent on new air- 
craft for the next fiscal year. But this evidence of 
a desire on the part of the government to keep the 
industry in a prosperous condition carries with it 
an obligation as well as an assurance of a satisfac- 
tory income. If those companies that build air- 
craft for the government do not utilize their pros- 
perous position to build aircraft that will be of use 
commercially, they will sacrifice much of the good 
will that is theirs now and there will be a natural 
resentment felt by the public against those who 
merely solicit government orders. There has been 
a tendency in the last two years for the aeronauti- 
cal industry to become divided into two distinct 
parts; those who were building commercial air- 
planes like Ford, Fokker, Waco, Swallow, Alex- 
ander, Pitcairn, Travel Air, Ryan and a half dozen 
others who are specializing on commercial ma- 
chines, and those constructors who build principally 
for the government. If the government is encourag- 
ing only those constructors that are building for the 
services on the ground that the country needs a 
strong industry in time of war, and the government 
contractors do not undertake commercial construc- 
tion which would spread the overhead that the 
government has to pay, there will come a reaction 
that will have a most unfortunate effect. The real 
need today is for every constructor that is manu- 
facturing aircraft to build for the public as well 
as for the government. Of course it is easier to 
angle for a million dollars government order than 
to maintain a large sales department to do a mil- 
lion dollar business by several hundred sales, but if 
the aeronautical industry is to profit from the pres- 
ent favorable situation it can show its good faith 
in no better way than by develooine the machines 
that will benefit from the $4,500,000 appropria- 
tion made to the Department of Commerce for the 
establishment of airways. — LDG. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

Address* replies °U AVIATIOhT' 335 Fonnh'ire’,' 


Expanding, aerial photographic concern will offer unusual 
opportunity to party able to invest $3000 to $4000. Have 
several mapping contracts and plenty oblique pictures waiting. 
Box 528, Aviation. 

WANTED Eastman K5 aerial camera with or without cone 
and lens. Must pass reasonable mechanical inspection. 
Give complete details first letter to Box 525 Aviation. 

FOR SALE; Four upper wing two place 0X5 TM Scout 
$750.00, motor turns 1475, long exhaust pipes, special land- 
ing gear, A1 condition. Karl Hawkinson, 1302 Rosemont 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


CANUCK, $150.00, in Canada near Coburg, Ont. Made 
bad landing and broke landing gear and both lower longerons, 
propeller, motor and wings, etc. perfect. Detroit Aero En- 
gine Sales, 446 Free Press Building, Detroit, Mich. 

WANTED; Aeromarine 39B engine, cowling, ailerons and 
other parts. Also Hisso Standard. We have opportunities 
for a few men to get started in Aviation. If interested send 
25c for booklet, “Fly,” and details. Vamey Aircraft Co., 
Peoria, Illinois. 


DOPE, fresh, $2.00 gallon. Tape 4e yard. Linen 75c yard. 
OX5 jet wrenches 35c. OX5 spark plugs 25c. 14' ash long- 
erons $3.00. 10" needles 25c. Rib cord, pound ball, $3.00. 
We recover surfaces. Wanted: Used, serviceable, OX and 
Anznni motors. Ostergaard Aircraft, 4269 North Narragan- 
sett, Chicago, III. 

FOR SALE: Brand new 400 lip. FORD LIBERTY mo- 
tors. Offering these motors at $1400.00 each. Brand new 
U6-D six-cylinder aeromarine motors with built-in electric 
starters and generators, the correct motor for a throe-place 
plane. Complete with box of extra spares, each $600.00. Re- 
built OX5 tested and guaranteed, each $250.00. Fresh new 
safety belts, same as original Curtiss type, per set $5.00. New 
D-81 Berling Magneto Interrupters complete with large gen- 
uine platinum points, each $4.00. OX5 Parts — New exhaust 
valves, each 50c; new inlet valves, each 40c; new wrist pins, 
each 50c; new Burd rings, each 15c; exhaust valve springs, 

shafts, each $7.50; new camshaft gears, each $3.00; new con- 
necting rods, each 40c. Place order early as we are dispos- 
ing of all our stock. Anderson Aircraft Mfg. Co., Anderson, 


reference and ability to fly. Barnstorming experience. No 
boozer. Louie Roepke, Waterville, Kansas. 


FOR SALE : Two brand new 220 hp. Hisso motors in or- 
iginal crates F.O.B. Chicago $300. Partridge, Inc., 3515 W. 
83rd, Chicago, 111. 

FOR SALE : Officers Leather Slip-on bools $16.00. Lace- 
on boots $14.00. Leather Coats $12.50. Bosch magnetos, four 
and six cylinder, very good condition $15.00. OX5 very good 
condition $175.00. G. J. Romkey, 1230 Washington St., Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Pilot and mechanic desires position with responsible Cali- 
fornia concern. Seven years experience, Army, Naw, U.S. 
Mail. All types motors.’ rigging, etc. 150 hours flying time. 
References. Now in Los Angeles. Box 530 Aviation. 

FOR SALE: Rebuilt Waco 9, Spring delivers’, also new 
1926 Waco, never flown, stored indoors. Special Winter prices. 
Full set of Camel wings and tail surfaces. Kreider-Reisner 
Aircraft Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Maryland. 


FOR SALE : Curtiss Seagull, Loening air Yacht and Lib- 
erty motors. Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, N. Y. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE: One OXX6 Standard, perfect 
shape, good linen, flown 50 hours. S. F. Whitaker, Yazoo 
City, Mississippi. 

^ FOR SALE: Curtiss C-6 engine, A-l running condition. 

pins, thrust bearing, new Berkshire magnetos, one Bosch 
magneto and other spares. Motor little used. A real buy. 
All above for $600.00. E. S. Moroney, 616 E. 17th St., Chcy- 

enne, Wyo. 

Unusual opportunity for partner with $4000 to $5000 to as- 
sist getting into production all metal commercial biplane. 
Have contracts waiting. Have hangars, shops, and large field 
in large prosperous city in south. Write Box 526, Aviation. 


Tnrnbuckles : Best offer takes box of 1000 size 327 F.M.W. 
turnbnckles. Absolutely brand new. Box 627 Aviation. 


BARGAIN; Practically new Jenny with OXX6 motor. 
Fine condition. Will demonstrate, $650.00. If yon want a 
Jenny see this one. R. S. Campbell, Jefferson Theater, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


Will trade 1926 Ford Tudor, like new, run 6500 miles, for 
Standard or any three placed plane. Some cash. Box 529, 


Want to get in touch with expert plane designer incorpora- 
ting the last word in modern features of light two or three seat- 
er with superiority of performance and controllability. Will 
consider American rights for foreign plane or designer who 

Also production man who understands production and man- 
ufacture of planes from ground up. Give full details in letter 
and specifications and photo if plane built. All replies treated 
confidentially. Box 531 Aviation. 


36 LETTERS 
14 TELEGRAMS 
22 PHONE CALLS 

“and more coming ” 


Thai was ihe experience of Art Arrowsmith, Kulx- 
lown. Pa., who used a short classified add in the 
Ocl. 1 1 issue of Aviation lo dispose of a used 
Waco— a tribute lo the resale value of the Waco 
and the extraordinary spread and pull of Aviation 

FOR RESULTS USE 
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"Vliivmli Service Directory 


WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


FLIGHT INDICATOR. 


Wanted Gnome 9 Cylinder Motors or Cylinders 


FISCHER & JACOBS. INC. AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 




s “ J’s p ° *■ T ™“ 5 


HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 


HISSO MOTORS & PARTS 


AIRPLANES, 

INSTRUMENTS 


DOPE PROPELLERS FABRIC WINGS 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC. 

'., SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


Sold in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 

Hangar 19Z Lindt.. A.cnue 

Curtiu Field Miaeola. New York 


A New Modern Single Seater Sport Plane 

with 28 H.P. Lawrence Motor 

* 59 5. 00 

Write for Catalog 

ROY A. JOSTES 

Pierce Building St. Louis, Mo. 



AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
A Market Place for the Aircraft 
Industry. 


THE LINCOLN SPORT PLANE. Build and fly il ytmrtelf. 



New 

LIBERTY MOTORS 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


WRITE OB WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
S18 Wes) 57 St., New York. 


DANIEL ROCHFORD 

AVIATION ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
IN NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS 

G.P.O. Box 2433 Boston, Massachusetts 


This Section Is Growing 
With Every Issue 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 

1030 N. Calvert Sl, Baltimore, Md. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send tor Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SVPPLT HOUSE IN TEE WEST 


350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stocl{ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. DBTRorLMiai 


Special Course in Flying Five Hours $60 


RICHARDS P; 



We Specialize in Simple and Alloy Steels 
to U. S. Government Specifications. 
Most grades are carried regularly in our warehouse. 
Hot and cold rolled bars and strips. 

THE DICKERSON STEEL COMPANY 
DAYTON. OHIO. 


Exceptional Quality in 
material, workmanship 
and design. 


KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 
Waco Nine Distributors 

FOR SALE: Berkman Scout (less motor) $150: 
Jennie $700: Canuck (new) $1,000; used Waco 
Nines from $1,650. up. 

HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 


HASKEHTE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade "A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Passenger Hying I Agents I Spares of All Kinds 


ice: Atlantic Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 


THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 

10331 CHARLEVOIX AVE, DETROIT, MICH. 

Quantity of 220 H. P. Hispano’s, 
new and complete. Write for 
prices, state quantity. 


IRELAND AIRCRAFT, Inc. 
Curtiss Field, Garden City, N. Y. 


Place Your Product Before 
the Industry by Advertising in 
The Directory 


WILLIAM E. ARTHUR & CO., INC. 


A SATISFIED CLIENT O 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


$ HARTZELL PROPELLERS ARE RELIABLE 

] BUILT ON HONOR — THEY ARE GIVING 
’ EFFICIENT SERVICE ON ALL CLASSES OF 
MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 


HARTZELL WALNUT PROPELLER CO. 


Who’s Who 

in 

American Aeronautics 

PUBLISHED BI-ANNUALLY 


The Aircraft Service Directory 

Brings You Into IVeekl]) 

Contact With 

The Entire Aeronautical Industry 


AIRPLANES CLIING BUAI3 B1UIUK3 

Snow sklls {or Canuck. JN4D or Standard $35.00 

yard,’ or 05 yards or moro 57»c yard. Scallop.. 

“S SMSSiFsyLws 

FLOYD J. LOGAN AIRPLANE C 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships for Sate 


Complete Hying Coorae— 1150.00 


SEND 

ONE DOLLAR 

We will send you by return mail a model monoplane with full 
a kite. 35 /■{' span. 8" chord. 30" length over ell, weight 5 

"MILLER, PALMER CO., Dubuque, Iowa 


a 


THE BLUE BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN AIRMEN 


Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, 
aircraft manufacturers, flying officers of 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air Mail 
personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, 
flying field owners, American aces, aero- 
nautical instructors, inventors. National 
Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, 
sportsmen, men prominent in aeronautical 
affairs. 


a 

Two Hundred Illustrations 

ii 

Price — Two Dollars 


Keeping Abreast 

of aeronautical activities is possible only by reading 


AVIATION 

each week. Yearly subscription rates: United States 
$4 ; Canada $5 ; Foreign $6. 

AVIATION 

225 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Gardner Publishing Company 
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RESERVATIONS CAN BE MADE IN ADVANCE 
AT MOST TRAVEL AGENCIES OR AT- 

57&MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Cpirect lines to 
mr is, Basle. Zurich 
'Brussels. Cologne 
cJmsterdant 
making Jlir 
connections „ 
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Central Surope 





Whirlwind 

Engines 



because of greater 
loads per horse 
power— lower cost 
per mile— six years 
of proved safety* 

now Stinson Detroiter is being used by Florida Airwayi 
in their new air mail and passenger route to Atlanta, Ga. 
Similar ships are being used by North Western Airways 
Inc. on the Chicago-Minneapolis air mail route. 
Comfortable accommodations for pilot and 
three passengers including a separate mail 
compartment are provided within the 
dosed cabin. Send for Bulletin No. 8. 
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